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[With separate map. PL I, facing p. 176.] 

Apart from Indonesia and the off-shore islands extending northward to 
Japan and Sakhalin, the far-flung island system of the Pacific is usually 
divided into four ethnic areas, Micronesia, Melanesia, Polynesia, and Aus- 
tralia. The first of these embraces the Ladrones, the Carolines, and some 
adjacent groups, inhabited by people of apparently mixed origin but con- 
taining a small community of Polynesians at Monteverde, or Nukuoro, 
Island. The region of Melanesia lies between Micronesia and Australia, 
extending from the western extremity of New Guinea eastward to the Fiji 
group and including New Caledonia. These islands are occupied by dark- 
skinned peoples differing widely from the Polynesians, but isolated com- 
munities of Polynesians are found dwelling within the area. From the 
Fiji group eastward lie the innumerable isles of Polynesia, inhabited by a 
light-skinned folk described as white people by the early Spanish voyagers. 
This race has also peopled New Zealand and the Ellice group, thus leaving 
Fiji as a Melanesian projection into Polynesia. The adventurous Poly- 
nesians have settled as far north as the Hawaiian Islands, and their eastern 
outpost is lone Easter Island. The Australian area is confined to Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and a few isles near the Australian coast. Its native 
population is quite distinct from the peoples of Indonesia and other island 
regions and belongs to a lower culture stage ; in no part do these aborigines 
practice agriculture. 

It appears probable that the natives of Australia and Tasmania have 
occupied their area for a longer period than those of Melanesia have been 
in possession of the islands where we now find them. The Melanesians, who 
are by some writers divided into two ethnic groups, must, however, have 
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been settled in their present area for a very long period, considering the 
great number of languages that obtain in that region. The Polynesians 
appear to be the late comers of all these scattered peoples, and, if their 
traditions and some other factors be taken into account, they have been 
the most adventurous on the ocean and have traveled the farthest from their 
original habitat. 

The origin of the Australian natives is an unsolved mystery. If ever 
they possessed any knowledge of constructing deep-sea vessels and of the 
art of navigation, then they have lost such knowledge with great complete- 
ness. The Melanesians we know as a non-adventurous folk, averse to long 
sea voyages, though constructing sea-going vessels in many cases. Thus 
the Tongans (Polynesians) adopted the Fijian (Melanesian) double canoe, 
as being superior to their own, and made many voyages to the Fiji group, 
but Fijians never made the voyage to the Tonga Islands unless some Ton- 
gans accompanied them. If ever the Melanesians have been daring voy- 
agers, then they have certainly lost that distinction for many centuries. 
The Micronesians appear to have excelled them as navigators and con- 
structed remarkably swift sailing craft, the famous pra^w. It can, however, 
be shown that neither the Micronesians nor yet the Malay sea rovers of 
Indonesia possessed the energy, courage, and self-reliance of the Poly- 
nesians when it became a question of daring the unknown and lifting the 
long water trails of the vast Pacific. 

As an illustration of the confidence and daring of Polynesians when 
abroad on the ocean, a paragraph in local New Zealand newspapers of 
February, 1917, is apt and also the most recent of instances. The natives 
of Pitcairn Island, in eastern Polynesia, descendants of Tahitian women 
and mutineers of the Bounty^ lately built and launched a schooner 44 feet 
in length. With a crew of fifteen she was sent on a thousand-mile voyage 
to Mangareva and Tahiti. She carried neither chronometer nor chart, but 
her crew sailed with a sublime faith in their ability to reach their destina- 
tion and return safely to their little home island. When launched the 
vessel struck a rock and was leaking when she put to sea, but her crew 
counted on effecting repairs at some island during the voyage to Mangareva. 

Predecessors op the Polynesians 
In view of the evidence that the Polynesians were comparatively late 
comers in the Pacific, the question of prior inhabitants of that part of the 
island system known as Polynesia is of interest. Those who have studied the 
question of the origin of the Polynesians and of their original homeland, 
such as Judge Fornander and Mr. S. Percy Smith, seek to show that they 
came from southern Asia and that they reached the present Polynesian area 
early in the Christian era, about the fourth century. Is it possible that the 
great number of islands east of the Melanesian area was uninhabited at that 
period f It does not seem probable, when we consider the evidence of drift 
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voyages, not to speak of the antiquity of the human race. These unlettered 
peoples have preserved but little evidence to be scanned and seem to pos- 
sess no clear tradition as to former inhabitants. The most remarkable 
is that of the natives of Easter Island, a legend which states that, when 
their ancestors reached that lone isle many generations ago, they found 
it peopled by a strange ^ 4ong-eared ' ' folk, who were destroyed in after 
days. These ^^Long Ears'' are supposed to have been the people who 
employed the peculiar script found incised on wooden tablets, a curious 
series of symbolic or hieroglyphic characters found nowhere but at Easter 
Island and apparently arranged or written in a boustrophedon manner. 
There is no evidence to show that the Polynesians ever possessed any form 
of script or had any knowledge of metals. The so-called translations of the 
Easter Island inscriptions are open to grave doubt. 

Among various branches of the Polynesian race exist traditions of an 
old-time people called Manahune, who appear to have occupied an inferior 
position. It is just possible that these Manahune were a survival of a pre- 
Polynesian folk, but there is little evidence to go upon. 

At the same time it is but just to state that we are very slow to acquire 
knowledge of past events in the history of native peoples, albeit such natives 
may possess fairly clear traditions on the subject. For many years it was 
believed that New Zealand was an uninhabited land prior to the arrival of 
a considerable number of Polynesian immigrants some twenty generations 
ago. Further inquiries, spread over many years, led to the publishing of 
many traditions concerning the coming of a previous company of Poly- 
nesian settlers some eight to ten generations before the advent of the above- 
mentioned immigrants. Again, it is but a few years ago that traditions 
existed among East Coast natives that, when the first Polynesian set- 
tlers arrived on these shores, they found a strange folk of inferior culture 
in occupation there. These original settlers may have been Melanesians, 
but it is generally thought that they were a mixed race caused by the inter- 
mingling of Polynesians and Melanesians. The traditions concerning 
them are dim with age. 

It is just possible that further information on the peopling of Polynesia 
may yet be obtained. Meanwhile, if we are to accept the above-mentioned 
date as to the arrival of the Polynesians in the Eastern Pacific area, then 
we must assuredly regard statements to the effect of their being the first 
inhabitants of that area with considerable doubt. 

Traditional Origin of the Polynesians 

Hav^aiki 
Apart from traditions of local movements, settlings, resettlings, and 
hiving-off migrations, the various branches of the Polynesian race maintain 
that their remote ancestors dwelt in an extensive land lying far to the west- 
ward. From this land they migrated to the eastward, eventually reach- 
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ing the islands where they now abide. It is a noteworthy fact that these 
islanders all locate the spirit land in the west; in fact the spirit world and 
the original homeland of the race are apparently confused and are often 
spoken of as though one and the same place. This is specially noticeable 
in the lore of the Maori of New Zealand, who speak of the ancient home- 
land as Hawaiki. The inner teachings, however, of former priestly adepts 
disclose the fact that Hawaiki was not the name of the fatherland but of a 
sacred place there to which all spirits of the dead proceed on the death of 
the physical basis, the body. From that central place such spirits separate 
and go to two different spirit worlds. The spirits of those who sympathize 
with the Earth Mother descend to Rarohenga, the subterranean spirit 
world; while those whose sympathies are with the Sky Parent, Rangi, 
ascend by means of the whirlwind to the upper spirit world. Such sym- 
pathies are connected with the violent separation of these primal parents 
in the days when the world was young, when they were forced asunder by 
their rebellious offspring. 

So strong a hold had this name of Hawaiki on the imagination of the 
Polynesian that he carried it with him in his wanderings athwart the Pacific 
and applied it to many islands, and it is found in various forms, according 
to dialect, as Hawaiki, Hawaii, Avaiki, Savaii, etc., from the Hawaiian 
Islands to New Zealand. Both Raiatea and Tahiti seem to have been known 
as Hawaiki in former times, while New Zealand was known to the natives 
of south-central Polynesia as Hawaiki-tahutahu. 

Irihia 
According to traditions preserved by the Takitumu clans of the Maori 
folk of New Zealand, the original homeland of the race was a great land 
named Uru. From this land the ancestors of the Maori migrated to another 
land named Irihia, situated eastward of Uru. Irihia had a remarkably 
hot climate and was inhabited apparently by several different races, among 
whom a very dark-skinned people were remarkably numerous. A famous 
vegetable food of that land was called ari. As to what land this was we 
can only conjecture, but it is of interest to note that an old Sanskrit name 
for India was Yrihia (possibly connected with Sanskrit vrihi, rice), which 
any Polynesian would certainly pronounce as Irihia. 

Eastward Wanderings 
There is no means of determining the length of the Polynesian sojourn 
in Irihia, or rather of the people whose descendants became Polynesians. 
Tradition states that they became involved in war with dark-skinned aborig- 
ines and suffered so grievously that they, or a portion of them, left Irihia 
and sought a new home across the ocean. They steered toward the east, 
guided by the heavenly bodies during the day and by the stars or the cool, 
damp sea breeze at night. Eleven days' voyage brought them to a land 
called by them Tawhiti-roa. Here they appear to have dwelt for some 
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time, until wars again forced them to take to the ocean. Sailing to the 
eastward they reached another land, known to the Maori as Tawhiti-nni, 
an extensive land, where they went np a great river and settled on its 
banks. This sojourn is said to have been a long one. Here they became a 
numerous people, but, apparently, war again caused them, or some of them, 
to seek the sea roads in later days. In the time of Ira-panga they came, ever 
seeking the rising sun, and no further halts are mentioned, though prob- 
ably they called at many isles, until they arrived at the islands of Ahu, 
Maui, and Hawaiki. Mr. Percy Smith identifies these isles with those of 
(O)ahu, Maui, and Hawaii of the Hawaiian group, but it is well to note 
that the same names occur in the Society group, where several small islets 
are called Maui, while Hawaiki seems to have been an old name for Tahiti. 
As for Ahu, we are told in Maori tradition that Ahu, Ahuahu, and Tuhua 
were all names applied to the one island, identified with Maitea Island, east 
of Tahiti. 

Wherever the ancestors of the Polynesians may have originally dwelt, 
it is clear, from many traditions of widely separated branches of the race, 
that they came from the west. The Polynesian communities met with in 
Melanesia and Micronesia may have been left behind by the original 
migrants or they may represent a backwash from Polynesia, the result of 
drift voyages. 

The Vessels of the Voyagers 

Method of Consteuction 

A curious and interesting passage in the old tradition of the migration 
from the land of Irihia describes the manipulation of the vessels at sea and 
the procedure adopted on the approach of rough weather. Not only is the 
use of sea anchors and an awning or covering for the long boats mentioned, 
but also the use of the double outrigger seems to be alluded to, and, what 
is most singular, these seem to have been carried inboard in calm weather 
and only fixed on the approach of a storm. This seems a somewhat improb- 
able procedure, and there exist no means of verifying the statement. 

We are told that the migrants always steered in general toward the 
rising sun, but that small parties occasionally broke off and pursued other 
courses. 

After the arrival of these wanderers in the central and eastern areas of 
the Pacific Ocean, they evidently still followed their roving habits and 
became probably the most amazing deep-sea voyagers the world has ever 
known. In order to grasp this fact two important matters must be remem- 
bered : In the first place, these voyagers had no knowledge of the compass 
and its uses ; and, secondly, their ignorance of the use of metals was another 
serious handicap in the construction of vessels. The vessels employed were 
of two kinds, the double canoe and the outrigger canoe. This term canoe is 
somewhat of a misnomer and, to some extent, misleading. The Polynesian 
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vessel resembled the prau of Indonesia and the Caroline grroup but dif- 
fered somewhat in form. Generally speaking, their construction may be 
described as a dugout hull with one or more top-strakes added to its sides. 
The work was done with stone tools, and the craft were carvel-built. In 
some cases, where timber was scarce or trees were of small size, the dugout 
hull was only a shallow trough, the sides being built up of several tiers of 
planks, sometimes of short length, demanding much careful labor in join- 




FiG. 1—Waka taua, or Maori war canoe. (Prom an old Dutch cut copied from PI. 16 of John Hawkes- 
worth's "An Account of the Voyages Undertaken .... for Making Discoveries in the Southern Hemisphere 
.... by Commodore Byron, Captain Wallis, Captain Carteret, and Captain Cook," 3 vols., London, 1773.) 

ing. In islands providing large-sized trees, dugout hulls of great length 
and considerable depth, requiring but one top-strake, were made, as we see 
in New Zealand. When a hull needed lengthening, an additional piece, or 
pieces, was hewn out and lashed on, in which case rigidity was imparted to 
the hull by means of carefully fitted and secured top-strakes. 

Different Forms 

The range of the outrigger is a matter of some interest and may point to 
a distribution from the vicinity of southeastern Asia. It is found on the 
coast of India and eastward across the Pacific Ocean to the far-off isles of 
eastern Polynesia. It is also in use on a stretch of the east coast of Africa, 
and its use there may possibly be owing to the same cause that introduced 
the Polynesian numerals into Madagascar. Elsewhere in Africa it is not 
used, neither was it known in America. 

Both the single and double outriggers are found in the Pacific area, the 
former predominating, it being the common Polynesian type. The Poly- 
nesian voyagers employed both the double canoe and the outrigger, and we 
have evidence that both forms were introduced in New Zealand. In these 
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islands, however, both forms fell gradually into disuse. Tasman seems to 
have seen only the double canoe on New Zealand shores in 1642, but when 
Captain Cook arrived there, in 1769, he found that a change had taken 
place. He saw but one double canoe on the coasts of the North Island, but 
a considerable number at the South Island, while but few outriggers were 
seen. It was probably owing to the large size of the timber trees in the 
islands, and to the fact that the Maori of New Zealand had given up deep 




Fig. 2— A Maori canoe narfied Te Toki-a-tapiri (Auckland. N. Z., Museum). Length. 83 feet: beam. 
7 feet. The hull is hewn out of one log, save the small headpiece. The join of the top-strake and hull 
is covered with battens. The top-strake is elaborately carved. 

ocean voyages, that the single canoe, without any outrigger, became the 
common Maori form of vessel. In this new form of vessel, one of wider beam 
than the Polynesian outrigger, the Maori performed his coasting voyages 
round the shores of these islands, where the seas are by no means remark- 
able for smoothness. As an illustration of the proportions of these vessels, 
we may give those of a fine specimen named Te Toki-a-tapiri, now in 
the Auckland Museum (Fig. 2). The length of this vessel is eighty-three 
feet, and beam seven feet. It seems probable that many of the vessels in 
which the ancestors of the Maori reached New Zealand were not so long as 
the above. 

Sails and Rigging 
The Polynesian voyager employed both sails and paddles, some vessels 
being provided with two masts. The common form of sail was a lofty tri- 
angular one, set with the narrow end downward, as seen in the plates of the 
works of early European explorers in these seas. The lateen sail was used 
on the big double canoes of Tonga and some other western groups ; there is 
also some evidence to show that it was formerly employed in New Zealand, 
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under the name of ra kaupaparu. The upright form, ra kaiitUy was also 
used there, and was, apparently, the only form seen by early settlers. 

The single canoe of Polynesia is a quick sailer and less cumbrous than 
the double canoe ; it seems to have been more favored by voyagers in some 
cases, though the Tongans made their remarkable voyages to Melanesia in 
a big type of double canoe traceable to a Fijian origin. The Fijians, a 
Melanesian folk, constructed fine vessels, but made no voyages outside their 
own groups, save as companions of Polynesian voyagers. 

Our Polynesian navigator is said to have made his deep-sea voyages in 
open canoes, but there is clear reference in Maori tradition to the covering 
of vessels at sea on the approach of bad weather. This covering consisted 
of a sort of awning called a mahaUy the frame of which was rapidly erected 
when necessary. Upright stanchions were lashed to the thwarts on both 
sides of the hull ; curved transverse rods, lashed to each brace of uprights, 
supported longitudinal battens ; and over all were drawn mats, which were 
stretched taut and lashed down at the sides. 

Cook remarks that some of the New Zealand canoes would carry sixty, 
eighty, or one hundred people. Cruise saw a fleet of fifty of these in 1820, 
many of which were seventy to eighty feet long, and few less than sixty. 
He also mentions one eighty-four feet long, six feet wide, and five feet deep, 
made from a single log. With ninety paddlers and three fuglemen she 
moved with astonishing rapidity, caiising the water to foam on either side. 

Many Tongan double canoes were one hundred feet long and carried a 
huge lateen sail, while the deck supported a house or cabin. The pahi, a 
big double canoe, was much used for ocean navigation in the Cook, Society, 
and Paumotu groups. Cook saw a fleet of one hundred and sixty large 
double canoes at Tahiti, besides one hundred and seventy smaller ones. At 
Samoa the larger hull of a double canoe was sometimes considerably over a 
hundred feet in length. Polynesian canoes and their construction comprise 
a subject of much interest, albeit we have no space to discuss them further. 

The Peopling of the Many-Isled Sea 
Audacious Voyagers 
Let us now consider briefly the feats of Polynesian navigators, of the 
sturdy Neolithic sea rovers, who, as they quaintly put it, broke through 
the hanging sky, and explored the vast area of the Pacific Ocean, who rode 
boldly out on the far-reaching ara moana, or sea roads, in quest of new 
lands, who crosshatched the heaving breast of Hine-moana^ with the wake 
of their lean prau. Long centuries before Columbus and his timid crews 
crept fearfully across the Western Ocean, the Polynesian was making 
voyages of thousands of miles in rude open vessels on seas unknown to 
Europeans. He did not waste time and weaken his resolution by fearing 
unseen dangers, or by whining to his gods to keep him from falling over the 

1 Personified form of the ocean in Maori myth. 
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edge of the world, for he firmly believed his gods to be on his side and ever 
upholding him. Gripping his long steering oar and trimming his lofty 
sails, he threw the racing leagues astern and boldly sailed down into un- 
known seas in search of adventure or a new home. Ignorant of the compass 
and of charts, he held his prow on the heavenly bodies or followed the 
regular roll of the waves before the trade winds. From the far-flung 
Carolines to the lone outpost of Easter Island, from Hawaii in the north 
to New Zealand in the south, across seven thousand miles of the ocean the 
Polynesian lifted the rolling water trails of the Pacific. Ever yielding to 
the lure of Hine-moana, urged on by the spirit of adventure, he drove his 
long boat across many lines of longitude through many degrees of the 
thermal line. 

The peopling of the eastern Pacific by the Polynesians has been brought 
about in two ways, namely, by voyages duly planned and by drift voyages. 
We have much evidence to show that, in former times, the Polynesians made 
many voyages of exploration, during which many islands were settled and 
resettled by them. We have also knowledge of a great many cases of drift 
voyages in many directions, and tradition tells us that the first peopling of 
New Zealand was due to such a voyage. Drift voyages were generally due 
to the winds, sometimes to fog, while ocean currents have also played their 
part. 

Cook tells us that he found the Polynesians occupying an area measuring 
twelve hundred leagues from north to south and sixteen hundred leagues 
east and west, but outside those bounds exist certain Polynesian communi- 
ties in Melanesia and Micronesia. Some of the set voyages made within 
this area, as also others that extended outside of it, will now be considered. 

Voyages to New Zealand 
When we think of the number of long voyages made by Polynesians with 
but a small area of land as an objective point, we must acknowledge them 
to be bold and skillful navigators. Such voyages as those from Hawaii to 
Tahiti and from Tahiti to New Zealand called for the navigation of long 
distances broken by few or no havens of rest, when a considerable supply of 
stores would have to be carried and great care displayed in keeping the 
course. In the voyage from Tahiti to New Zealand, of which many have 
been made, the navigators ran down to Rarotonga in the Cook group 
and from there launched out on the run of about 1,600 miles to New Zealand. 
This voyage was made in December, when the wind was favorable; the 
returli voyage being made in June. This long run would probably occupy 
about a fortnight, but might have been done in less time with a steady wind. 
On this voyage vessels sometimes called at Sunday Island, which is 600 
miles from New Zealand ; but so small an island must, one would imagine, 
have been often missed. Two explorers named Kupe and Ngahue, from the 
Society group, are said to have discovered New Zealand, which was then 
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uninhabited. Thirty generations ago another Polynesian voyager, named 
Toi, reached these isles and found much of the North Island occupied by a 
dark-skinned folk of a culture inferior to that of the Polynesians, perhaps 
a mixed Polynesian-Melanesian breed. These were the descendants of the 
crews of three canoes that had been driven from their home land by a west- 
erly storm to be cast on these shores. An interesting feature in the voyage 
of Toi is the fact that, in sailing southwest from Rarotonga, he kept too far 
east and missed the North Island, but discovered the Chatham Islands, then 
uninhabited. By ranging westward he reached New Zealand, and a num- 
ber of return voyages from here are also recorded in tradition. A Poly- 
nesian voyager named Nuku brought a party of adventurers to these isles 
about twenty-eight generations ago in two double canoes and one outrigger 
vessel. In order to expedite his return to Polynesia he dismantled his 
double canoes and transformed them into outrigger vessels. The last 
recorded voyages from New Zealand to Polynesia occurred ten generations 
ago. 

Marquesans and Hawaiians 

Porter, an American voyager, collected some interesting notes early in 
the last century of voyages made by natives of the Marquesas group. He 
tells how the grandfather of a reigning chief sailed, with several families, 
in four large canoes in search of other lands, taking with him hogs, poultry, 
and young food plants. In this manner have the breadfruit, coconut, 
banana, yam, sweet potato, taro, etc., been distributed over the oceanic area. 
Most of these food-producing trees and plants are traceable to a western 
source, as also the aute^ or paper mulberry, but the sweet potato and coco- 
nut are thought by some to have originated in America. 

Fornander tells us that, in former times, the Marquesans voyaged to the 
Hawaiian group and made many voyages westward from their own isles, 
some of them in search of a traditional fatherland supposed to lie in that 
direction. 

Fornander and Ellis both tell of voyages made by the Hawaiians to the 
Marquesas and Society groups, one Hawaiian navigator making no less than 
four voyages to Tahiti, some 2,800 miles distant. Hawaiian traditions de- 
scribe how these seafarers steered by the stars, how an old-time voyager 
reached a far land peopled by a slant-eyed folk and brought two white men 
back with him. Marquesans told Quiros of far-distant lands inhabited by 
black folk who fought with the bow and arrow, an implement never used 
in war by Polynesians. 

Samoans 

The Samoan voyagers of yore seem to have ranged far and wide across 
the Pacific, and oral traditions tell us of their voyages to the Hawaiian, 
Marquesas, Society, Cook, Tonga, Paumotu, and Fiji groups, also to many 
isolated isles. As an illustration of such voyages of adventure and explora- 
tion we particularize one made by Uenga, a Samoan navigator of the twelfth 
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century, omitting two stages of the voyage not clearly explained. Uenga 
sailed from Savaii to Tonga (480 miles south-southeast) and thence to Vavau 
(150 miles north-northeast). From here he was swept by a storm to some 
unnamed island, whence he sailed to Tongareva (900 miles northeast of 
Savaii), from which place he went to Eimatara (780 miles south-southeast), 
thence to Eurutu (70 miles east-northeast), thence to Tubuai (120 miles 
southeast), and thence to Fakaau in the Paumotus (480 miles north- 
northeast). After voyaging through this far-spread archipelago he went to 
Tahiti, from which place he worked his way homeward to the Samoan group. 

Some of the early Samoan settlers came from Atafu in the Union group, 
and Rarotonga was settled in early times by Samoans. When Toi sailed 
from the Society group, he went to Pangopango on Tutuila (Samoan 
Islands), thence to Earotonga, thence to New Zealand. Maru and Te 
Arutanga-nuku, two other famed explorers, made many voyages. Tangihia 
reached Niue, Keppel Island, the Marquesas, Tahiti, Mauke, Eapa, Eurutu, 
Eimatara, and other islands. Whiro was another famed sea stroller who 
reached many lands, as also did Tutapu. Earotongan traditions tell us of 
the amazing voyage of one Hui-te-rangiora, who sailed southward until he 
encountered icebergs and frozen seas, described as resembling a vast extent 
of pm (prepared arrowroot). 

The traditions of Earotonga also tell us of a fleet of thirteen vessels that 
reached that island from the far eastern isles of Polynesia some twenty gen- 
erations ago. Five of these vessels remained at Rarotonga, their crews set- 
tling there, while the other eight sailed in search of other lands. The names 
of all these vessels have been preserved at Earotonga. From Maori tradi- 
tions of New Zealand we know that six of them reached its shores, but the 
other two have not been traced. Curiously enough the natives of the 
Cook group state that they are partially descended from immigrants from 
New Zealand. 

TONGANS 

Of Tongan navigators much might be written, for these folk seem to have 
continued making long voyages down to the time of European intrusion. 
Sterndale, a close observer, tells us that, had the Tongans possessed metal 
tools, they would have subdued all Polynesia : — * * Their immense war canoes, 
at least a hundred feet long, rigged with a lateen yard, were miracles of 
patient ingenuity, and needed indomitable daring for their navigation.'' 
The Tongan invasion of Fiji is a well-known fact, but the advent of 
Europeans stayed their rapidly increasing power in that group. Tongan 
raiders made voyages westward to the New Hebrides and Loyalty Islands, 
to Tikopia and New Caledonia. Labillardiere speaks of seeing one of their 
vessels off the coast of the latter island. 

Drift Voyages 
The effects of involuntary drift voyages are often far-reaching. We 
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have seen that drift eanoes gave New Zealand its first inhabitants. It was 
a drift voyage that brought Toi and his companions thither, for they were 
in search of one Whatonga and others who had been driven from their 
home island by a storm. There are two traditions of drift vessels from 
New Zealand reaching Polynesia in later times. Cook found castaways 
from Tahiti on Atiu Island, of the Cook group. In 1721 two canoes reached 
Guam after a drift voyage of twenty days. In 1817 Kotzebue found at an 
island of the Eadack Chain a native of Ulea, of the Caroline group^ from 
which place, with three companions, he had made a drift voyage of 1,500 
miles. Again, Kotzebue encountered a Japanese vessel off the California 
coast in 1815 that had drifted for seventeen months across the North Pacific. 
The Japan Current has carried a number of such vessels to the coast of 
British Columbia, and one such was wrecked at the Hawaiian Islands. 

In 1844 a whaleboat drifted from Anaa Island, east of Tahiti, to the 
Samoan group in forty days. Of the crew, three natives and a white man, 
only the latter survived. In 1862 sixty natives drifted from Fakaofo to 
Samoa, 300 miles. The missionary Williams drifted 1,200 miles from 
Rarotonga to Tongatapu through the influence of the trade winds; this in 
his ^* home-made" boat. On another occasion he drifted from Tahiti to 
Aitutaki, in the Cook group. One of his boats, running from Tahiti to 
Raiatea, was blown out of its course and, after a six weeks ^ drift, reached 
Atiu. Dillon tells of a drift canoe from Rotuma reaching Tikopia, about 
465 miles, a minor drift. 

In 1832 Williams found at Manua, in the Samoan group, a native of 
Tubuai, far south of the Society Islands. His party had been three months 
drifting from one isle to the other. Some natives of Aitutaki drifted to 
Proby's Island, 1,000 miles to the westward. In many of these cases of 
drift voyages rain water and fish were the salvation of the ocean waifs, in 
many others dreadful hardships were endured, and no doubt many such 
parties have perished to a man. Strong winds and a cloudy sky have been 
the cause of many weary drift voyages, but the worst combination was a 
fog and a change of wind ; this left the hapless voyager utterly helpless. 

The missionary Threkeld reported that, on March 8, 1821, a canoe from 
Rurutu, of the Austral group, reached Raiatea after a three weeks' drift 
and dire suffering among its crew. Pritchard mentions a community in the 
Loyalty group who are descendants of castaways from Tonga, over 1,100 
miles away. 

The Lesson of these Voyages 

Many similar cases of drift voyages are known in tradition, and many 
have been vouched for by reliable Europeans. The lesson we may learn 
from all these voyages of exploration and adventure, of forced migrations 
of defeated tribes, of drift voyages, is the manner in which the isles of the 
Pacific were settled by man. Quiros, one of the earliest European voyagers 
in the Pacific, held that a great motherland must exist in the south, ''as 
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otherwise the islands could not have been populated without a miracle." 
Other writers, down to the present time, have proved to their own satisfac- 
tion that the Polynesians could not possibly have made such voyages as we 
have mentioned above, that they could not have reached New Zealand from 
Tahiti in ^^ frail canoes" by their crude methods of navigation. In this 
case the fact that the Maori language is spoken from New Zealand north- 
ward to Hawaii, from Easter Island westward to the Tongan group, as also 
in isolated places in Melanesia and the far-away Carolines, must be the 
miracle mentioned by Quiros. As to frail vessels, the top-straked dugout, 
outrigger or double, was a stronger craft than the ship's boat in which 
Bligh and his companions made their amazing 4,000-mile voyage from Tonga 
to Timor in forty-one days. 

The True Argonauts 

A glance at the accompanying map (PI. I) shows us that our Polynesian 
navigators have crosshatched the eastern Pacific with their voyagings, while 
their influence, blood, and speech are noted as far west as the Solomon 
Islands and New Guinea. To such a bold race of seafarers what difficulties 
would be presented by a voyage through the close-lying isles of Indonesia! 
Of a verity, could we but write the history of our Polynesian navigators, 
our Maori buccaneers, it would be a wonder story for all time, and coast- 
creeping Argonauts of yore would lose caste. For the true Argonauts are 
here, here in the sunlit isles of Polynesia. But we cannot grasp these facts, 
and; moreover, we do not like them. Because we crept alongshore for long 
centuries, and feared to lose sight of land, we object to the idea that the 
Polynesian made long ocean voyages in pre-compass days. Our Polynesian 
voyager stoutly maintains that he sailed his prau across the rolling realm of 
Hine-moana whenever he felt like it, but our wise men say that he did no 
such a thing, that a miracle occurred, or that the earth sank under him, 
leaving him clinging desperately to the mountain peaks we call the isles of 
Polynesia. *^ There is," quoth the late Mr. Billings, *^a deal of human 
natur' in man." 

Ask one of my Maori friends how his ancestors managed to reach New 
Zealand from eastern Polynesia in their Neolithic dugouts, lacking scientific 
instruments. He will, with serious mien, tell you that the gods assisted 
them, guided them across the great ocean, watched over them as they rode 
out the ocean gale to the stone sea anchor, protected them from all dangers 
of the deep. He will recite to you the sacred ritual by which the aid of the 
gods was invoked and explain wondrous talismans that were the salvation 
of the life principle, physical and spiritual. He will tell you how Kahu- 
kura, the rainbow god, acted as pilot; how Hine-korako (lunar halo per- 
sonified) guided them ; how Kuamano, the sea monster, led the way. 

But, sayeth the intelligent reader — and all our readers are intelligent — 
this is nonsense, this is primitive superstition, these gods and demons are 
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mythical and exist only in the imagination of savages. Friend! all gods 
exist, all gods are true, all gods are helpful, for just so long as they are 
believed in. The Polynesian ranged the Pacific Ocean because he believed 
that his gods were upholding him in all such ventures. As for us, we looked 
askance at the ocean and peopled distant lands with dread demons, holding 
it as impious to quit the beaten path. Our gods were not with us. All 
along the life story of man, throughout the changing ages and round the 
rolling earth, superstition has been, and is, a mighty power. But it works 
in different ways. 

The day of the Polynesian voyager has passed, and nevermore will the 
sea roads know him. Never again will he watch the foaming water walls 
on either side of his flying prau, never again hold her figurehead to a gleam- 
ing planet, or listen on darkling waters for the long-drawn thunder of the 
ocean surge on the guardian reef. 

But, in days that lie before, men will tell how the brown-skinned sea 
rovers sailed to and fro athwart the vast Pacific, how they traced out the 
sea roads with the courage of gods and the ignorance of the Neolith; and 
how the men of later times followed those rolling waterways. For, as the 
sea singer has writ — 

Though no man marked a passage, 
Though no man blazed the trees, 
That other feet might follow 
His footsteps on the seas, 
Though no man lit the camp fire, 
Or carried staff and chain. 
The pathways of the waters 
Were ever placed and plain. 

Even then will it be recognized that these old Pacific vikings were the true 
Argonauts and sea-conquerors of old, the men who sought and knew the 
ways of many waters, the splendid water roads. 

For, circled by the sunrise, 
And spread beyond his set, 
The breezy roads and bonny 
Are rolling bravely yet ! 
Beneath the grand expanses 
Of guiding, starlit sky 
The tracks the rovers traveled 
Still wide, unbounded, lie. 

And till old Gabriel's trumpet 
Shall echo overhead, 
And from their place of biding 
Come up the wakened dead. 
Till lost ships all deliver 
Their long-forgotten loads, 
Still will they shine and sparkle 
The splendid water roads! 



